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PORTUGAL: ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
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Footnotes:(a) Data refer to Continental Portugal only (b) Official valuation, U.S. $254.92 
per troy ounce, since 5/10/80 (c) Embassy estimate for 1983 (d) Not yet available (e) On 
8/8/83 interest rates were raised from 23 to 25, from 28 to 30.5 and from 26 to 28 percent 
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SUMMARY 


Foreign borrowing restraint in 1983 forced a sharp revision in 
Portugal's growth prospects. requiring programs of economic austerity 
in the short term. Medium term prospects will depend on the strength 
of the export sector. and the ability of the Portuguese government to 
redress structural economic problems. If reforms are undertaken. 
Portugal should be able to restore a rate of growth above the average 
for OECD countries and also benefit from the opportunities offered by 
accession to the European Community (EC). 


Portugal entered 1984 with its government wel! embarked upon an 
emergency program for economic management. introduced in mid-1983. to 
halt the three-year deterioration in its national economic accounts 
and to begin structural modernization of key sectors of the 
Portuguese economy. 


Portugal's balance of payments and debt situation had deteriorated 
sharply from 1980-82. with the current account recording a deficit of 
more than $3 billion (after having been in balance in 1979) and total 
external debt having doubled in 3 years. reaching nearly $14 

billion. Expansive fiscal and monetary policies. the prolongation of 


international recession, adverse interest and exchange rate 
relationships and three years of nearly continuous drought had 
aggravated Portugal's economic problems. 


A coalition government. led by Prime Minister Mario Soares. took 
office on June 9, 1983 and rapidly moved to implement a series of 
corrective economic measures. Principal measures to date include: a 
12 percent devaluation in June: increasing domestic interest rates 
to reflect a positive real interest rate structure: introduction of 
more realistic pricing policies in agricultural commodities and 
public enterprise products: introduction of an extraordinary tax 
package in September: and reduction in governmental expenditures. 
The government also intends to put into motion medium-term programs 
of financial recovery and economic modernization. 


The center-left coalition government. enjoys a two-thirds majority in 
Parliament. Its program calls for important economic reforms. such 
as opening up banking and insurance to the private sector. Labor 
legislation has been revised somewhat to be more consistent with EC 
norms. Portugal remains committed to joining the European Community 
and hopes to conclude negotiations this year. January 1986 is the 
current target date for Portugal’s accession. The task of preparing 
for EC entry. however, has been made more difficult by the need for 
short-term economic austerity. Assuming accession goes ahead. the 
requirements and opportunities of EC membership should be a driving 
force in the Portuguese economy for the next decade. 





PART A — THE POLITICAL/ECONOMIC CONTEXT 


National elections in April 1983 gave a plurality to the moderate 
Socialist (PS) oppositon led by former Prime Minister Mario Soares. 
Second place in the election fell to the Social Democratic Party 
(PSD). which during the preceding three years had led a series of 
center-right coalition governments. To assure broad political and 
parliamentary support for needed austerity measures and structura! 
reforms, the Socialists obtained a four-year coalition accord with 
the Social Democrats. with Mario Soares serving as Prime Minister and 
PSD leader Carlos Mota Pinto as Vice Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defense. The two parties together hold a majority of 176 out of 250 
seats in the unicameral Portuguese Assembly. The PS and PSD until 
recently were electoral foes and have distinct if overlapping views 
on some issues. Each party is likely to present its own candidate in 
the 1985 Presidential elections. Sustained effort and careful 
management will continue to be important for the long-term 
maintenance of coalition unity. 


PS and PSD leaders have expressed a determination to move Portugal 
away from the excesses of the immediate post-Revolutionary period. 
to institute immediate austerity measures and longer-term structural 
reforms to address Portugal‘’s economic problems, and to encourage the 
private sector. Both in and out of government (except for the 
Communist Party). there exists a broad consensus regarding the 
objectives of Portuguese foreign policy: accession to the EC: a 
purposeful and larger Portuguese role in NATO; further development 
of Portugal's growing economic. cultural, and military ties with the 
ex-—Portuguese colonies in Africa: and resolution of a number of 
outstanding bilateral issues with Spain. 


The Government Program: In June 1983, Parliament approved the 
government's proposed 18 month economic emergency program. The first 
priority was the correction of the balance of payments deficit. 
followed by a longer term economic modernization and development 
program aimed at encouraging structural transformation necessary for 
EC entry. In connection with the first part of this program, the 
Portuguese government completed negotiations in August 1983 with the 
International Monetary Fund for a Standby Agreement. On October 7, 
the IMF Board approved the stabilization program, which is expected 
to run through early 1985. Principal targets of the program include 
a reduction in the balance of payments current account deficit from 
$3.2 billion in 1982. to $2 billion in 1983. and to $1.25 billion in 
1984; and a reduction in the budget deficit from 12.6 percent of GDP 
in 1982, to 9 percent in 1983 and to 7 percent in 1984. 


Major elements of the program include: (a) the adoption of public 
sector policies designed to tighten expenditures. principally through 
wage restraint. and to increase revenues. principally through higher 
taxes and by increasing administered prices: (b) limiting growth in 





total domestic bank credit: (c) raising the prices of subsidized 
import commodities to reflect real costs: (d) restraining real 
increases in wages to a level significantly below the rate of 
inflation: and (e) maintaining the crawling peg exchange rate 


adjustment mechanism for the escudo to ensure the competitiveness of 
Portuguese exports. 


RECENT ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


Growth Prospects: During 1979-82, Portugal's real GDP grew at an 
average annual rate of over 3 percent. The economy showed smal! real 
growth in the first half of 1983. In the second half. signs of an 
emerging recession picked up and overall growth turned slightly 
negative. In 1984, the decline in real demand -- projected to fall 
by 3-4 percent -- is expected to result in negative growth for the 
year of up to 2 percent. 


Investment spending is expected to show a substantial real decline in 
1983 (when aircraft purchases by the national airline. TAP are netted 
out). due to recession in the construction sector. the freeze on 
public sector investments from June-September. and a decline in the 
availability in external credits to public enterprises. 


Public Sector Spending and Revenues: 


Fiscal policy continued to be somewhat expansive through mid-year 
1983. when the government sought to apply the brakes to the public 
administrative sector (which includes central and local government. 
autonomous funds. and social security). The cash deficit in this 
sector (including Treasury operations) estimated at 220 billion 
escudos in 1982. is to be held to roughly the same nominal level in 
both 1983 and 1984, which would represent a decline in its ratio to 
GDP of about 13 percent in 1982 to about 7 percent in 1984. The 
reduction in the public administrative sector deficit in 1983 was to 
be achieved through adjustments in administered prices of basic 
commodities. wage restraint. a hiring freeze in public administration 
and an extraordinary tax package in September 1983. 


Public company deficits represent a considerable burden to the 
economy. A large part has been financed through foreign borrowing. 
particularly through short term credit. and public companies 
currently account for just over 50% of Portugal's outstanding foreign 
debt. The financial strength of the various public companies spans a 
broad spectrum. Many companies are facing structural problems 
brought about by the international recession. large investments 
undertaken in the mid-1970's and over-staffing. Deficits of a number 
of public transport companies have also been large. and the 
government has begun to cut services. Other nationalized activities 
such as electric power. cement. wood pulp. and oil refining have 





apparently adapted well to structural economic changes. The 
financial position of state import monopolies deteriorated in 1981/82 
due to heavy costs produced by exchange rate movements and higher 
interest rates on their accumulated foreign debt. However. major 
government price increases announced in mid-1983 should improve their 
financial position. 


The success of economic policy in 1984 will depend on progress 
achieved in improving the finances of public enterprises. The 
government plans to increase their self-financing by introducing more 
realistic pricing policies, containing costs. and raising 
productivity. For enterprises declared to be in economic difficulty. 
the government has promised to allow substantial reductions in the 
work force. 


Late in 1983, the government took a long delayed decision to begin 
liberalizing the food monopolies. by allowing private entities to be 
formed to import agricultural products. (The restriction of 
agricultural imports to public monopolies is incompatible with EC 
rules). Effective June 1, 1984 the oilseeds monopoly will lose its 
exclusive import role. Also begining in 1984. private firms will be 
permitted to compete with the cereals monopoly for 10 percent of 
cereals imports. In addition. up to 40 percent of raw sugar 
requirements can be imported by private buyers in 1984. The share of 
private sector imports in cereals and sugar is to be increased in the 
future. 


Portuguese monetary policy is decelerating to correspond with tight 
ceilings imposed on the growth in domestic credit. Total domestic 
credit is targeted to increase by no more than 28 percent in 1983. 
compared to over 29 percent in 1982. When coupled with an 
anticipated decline in the growth rate of external credit. the 
contraction is even more pronounced. Monetary deceleration is 
dependent largely upon the reduction in domestic credit to the public 
sector from a growth rate of about 33 percent in 1982 to 26 percent 
in 1983 and about 20 percent in 1984. Domestic credit to the private 
sector is expected to decline only slightly in real terms. 


The targeted deceleration in credit aggregates relies on both tighter 
enforcement of domestic credit ceilings and increasing the effective 
cost of credit. Interest rates were raised twice in 1983. for a 
total of 6.5 percentage points, reintroducing a positive interest 
rate structure. In January 1984, lending rates ranged from 29.5 
percent for short-term transactions (less than 3 months) to 32.5 
percent for those over 5 years. 


Exchange rate policy has been used more vigorously over the last 
year. In March 1983, the government announced a 2 percent 
devaluation and the monthly band of adjustment, under the crawling 
peg exchange regime. was widened from 0.75 percent to 1 percent. In 





June, in response to heavy speculation and evidence of capital 
flight. the new government devalued the escudo by 12 percent. The 
government has stated that it is committed to maintaining the value 
of the escudo at a level which would encourage exports. 


Balance of payments: Portugal's current account deficit reached $3.2 
billion (over 13 percent of GDP) in 1982. The decline in the balance 
of payments was due to an overvalued exchange rate. a negative real 
interest rate structure, rapid growth in domestic demand and 
drought-induced increases in food and fuel imports. On the services 
account. emigrant remittances and tourist receipts dropped sharply. 
providing evidence of capital flight and reflecting recessionary 
conditions throughout much of Europe. Early in 1983. however. the 
current account began to show signs of improvement. chiefly in 
response to developments in the trade account. Exports began to show 
growth reflecting both heavy use of EC textile quotas and new 
capacity in the automobile and chemical industries. Escudo 
devaluation during 1983 appears to have preserved export price 
competitiveness. Trade data. through November 1983. show export 
growth (measured in dollars) of 10 percent. At the same time, 
reflecting sagging demand. imports declined by 15 percent (through 
November. in dollars). Preliminary data for the entire year suggest 
a decline. in dollars of 12 percent. Given these trends. the 
coverage of imports by export earnings has increased dramatically. to 
roughly 60 percent. compared to 43 percent in 1982 and 42 percent in 
1981. 


The services account followed the same general trend as the trade 
account, with net services showing a record deficit of roughly $1 
billion in 1982. Worker remittances and receipts from tourism peaked 
in 1981, nearly matching exports as a source of foreign exchange. 
Both have declined steadily since then. Tourism receipts declined 
slightly in 1983 (1-2 percent) measured in dollars. as did worker 
remittances (13-14 percent). Other factors. notably shipping and 
investment income. have improved enough so that the deficit on the 
services account in 1983 should be reduced by about 25 percent. 
relative to 1982. 


Continued reduction of the current account deficit is central to all 
government planning in 1984. Under the IMF Standby Agreement. the 
government committed itself to take the necessary measures to hold 
the current account deficit to $2 billion in 1983. a reduction by 
over one-third from its 1982 level and equivalent to about 9 percent 
of GDP. Preliminary current account data for 1983 suggest that 
Portugal will easily meet this target. Looking toward 1984, 
government policies are aimed at further reduction in the deficit. 
although the improvement is not expected to be as dramatic as in 
1983. The IMF target for the current account deficit in 1984 is 
$1.25 billion. 





Foreign debt: Portugal financed its current account deficits from 
1980-82 by substantial net increases in external borrowing. 
Outstanding foreign debt grew from about $7 billion at the end of 
1979 to $13.6 billion at the end of 1982. Data available through the 
end of October put the 1983 debt at about $14 billion. or 3 percent 
above the 1982 level. Of. the total, about $3.5 billion or 25 percent 
is in short-term debt. most of which belongs to the state import 
monopolies. Debt service on medium and long-term debt has risen from 
about 15 percent of export earnings in 1980 to approximately 28 
percent in 1983. The term structure of Portugal’s medium and 
long-term debt appears to be relatively favorable, with an average 
maturity of about seven years. 


Portugal experienced difficulty in expanding its foreign borrowing 
program early in 1983, due largely to concern within international 
financial circles over the deteriorating balance of payments and 
uncertainty surrounding the transition in governments. In order to 
meet international financial obligations, the government entered into 
financial transactions with the Bank for International Settlements 
(BIS) between March and June. which resulted in the sale of $700 
million (7-8 percent) in Portugal's gold reserves. A third BIS 
transaction for $300 million is expected to result in gold sales of 
an equivalent amount early in 1984. There are limits on both new 
debt and further gold sales in the IMF Standby Agreement. 


Wages and Prices: The introduction of more realistic prices is 
central to the successful management of government accounts. 

Deficits in the government's Supply Fund -- which covers the costs of 
key consumption commodities -- have mounted as administered prices 
have not kept pace with international costs. Large price increases 
in 1983 in foodstuffs. energy and transport were aimed at putting the 
Supply Fund into surplus and allowing repayment of some back debt. 


However, continuing upward price adjustments will be required in 
1984, due in part to the declining value of the escudo against the 
dollar. Government pricing measures in 1983 had a significant impact 
on the CPI. given that food costs represent 50 percent of the CPI 
basket. The CPI rose by 9 percentage points in the third quarter of 
1983, and another 5 points in the fourth quarter. Inflation averaged 
25.5 percent for the year as a whole. Accelerating inflation can be 
expected to increase pressures on wage demands. Due to the 
recession, however, private sector wages are not rising at the same 
rate as inflation. In the public sector, the government is committed 


to keeping the real growth in salaries to at least 5 percent below 
the inflation rate. 





Labor-Management Relations 


The year 1983 has been one of labor peace. except for a strike in the 
LISNAVE shipyard in which a foreign vessel was held illegally by 
striking workers. Police reinforcements were dispatched to Marinha 
Grande to face down unions which threatened violent demonstrations 
over unpaid salaries. In addition. a number of one-day strikes were 
held by national railway mechanics. 


Meanwhile, the government passed new labor legislation which 
establishes conditions for laying off workers following a formal 
application by the firm to the Ministry of Labor. Another new law 
limits overtime. Legislation now in draft would create an 
apprenticeship program and rationalize costly labor practices in 
Portugal’s ports. Other legislation being considered would define 
the rights and obligations of pickets..prohibit secondary boycotts. 
and clarify the law governing lockouts. 


The democratic UGT trade union confederation. which supports the 
parties of the government coalition, has criticized but not frontally 
opposed the government's labor program. The larger and 
communist-dominated CGTP-IN trade union federation. however. has 
vowed to use all available means to oppose the government's economic 
policies -- thus far without effect. 


Liberalizing the Financial System: In July 1983. the Parliament 
authorized the government to allow private sector participation in 
banking. insurance, fertilizer and cement production. Public 
attention has focussed largely on the liberalization of banking. 
Regulations adopted by the Council of Ministers in January 1984 
require new banking institutions to have start-up capital of 1.5 
billion escudos (equivalent to roughly $11 million). Some foreign 
branches, including U.S. banks. are expected to begin operating late 
in 1984. 


EC Negotiations: Portuguese accession to the EC has been repeatedly 
delayed due to internal EC financial problems and hesitation over the 
effects of Spanish entry. However, negotiations between Portugal and 
the EC have for the most part proceeded smoothly. and early in 1984. 
three chapters remained to be concluded - agriculture. fisheries. and 
social affairs. The government's goal is completion of negotiations 
and signing of an accession treaty in 1984, ratification by member 
countries in 1985. and membership in 1986. Portugal already enjoys 
tariff-free access to the EC market for most of its manufactured 
goods and in 1983 negotiated a formula for growth in its EC textile 
quotas. EC membership will require painful adjustment in agriculture 
and industrial sectors caused in part by increased competition. but 
it willvalso bring assured foreign markets and freer movement of 
capital and labor (over lengthy transition periods). Overall. it 
should have a salutary effect on the Portuguese economy. 





PART B -— IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Changing Opportunities: Portuguese imports are expected to decline 
again, in volume terms, in 1984 as the government continues with its 
austerity program and the effects of the recession are felt 
throughout the economy. Public sector investment. which fell in real 
terms by about 20 percent in 1983. is expected to show little real 
growth in 1984. Little relaxation of restrictions on the issuance of 
import licenses is expected. especially for luxury goods and items 
similar to ones manufactured in Portugal. Essential imports of food 
and fuel should remain largely unaffected. Given Portugal's 
continuing need to increase exports and increase foreign exchange, 
prospects for selling inputs (raw materials. intermediate and capital 
goods) to the export sector should remain favorable. 


Portuguese Export Performance: As indicated earlier in this report. 
after a period of stagnation. Portugal's exports rebounded 
considerably in 1983. According to a recent government report, 
exports grew in volume by 20 percent. and their value. in dollars, 
increased by over 9 percent. Leading items in the growth. based on 
preliminary trade data. were textiles (up 47 percent in value). 


electrical machinery (up 53 percent). chemicals (up 33 percent). cork 
(up 36 percent). and footware (up 71 percent). Exports to the U.S.. 
principally textiles, wine, and cork, increased by 5 percent in 
dollars. In 1983, the U.S. received about 6 percent of Portuguese 
exports. the same level as in 1982. Roughly 50 percent of Portuguese 
exports entered the U.S. duty free under the U.S. Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP). 


The Market For U.S. Exports: Portuguese government statistics 
indicate imports declined in volume by 6-7 percent in 1983. Their 
value, measured in dollars. declined by 12 percent. Despite these 
trends, U.S. exports to Portugal rose considerably in 1983 
(approximately 20 percent) due to the delivery of 5 Lockheed 1011 
aircraft to the Portuguese national airline. as well as to a large 
USG commodity credit program (CCC) for the sale of agricultural 
commodities. Other import categories, such as U.S. manufactures, 
showed declines during this period. reflecting broader Portuguese 
import patterns. 


Total U.S. exports to Portugal in 1983 are estimated at just over 

$1.1 billion. Portuguese trade data, through November. showed a U.S. 
market share for 1983 at 14.2 percent, making the U.S. Portugal's 
largest supplier. In 1982. West Germany held the largest market share 
(12 percent). followed by the U.S. (11 percent). France (9 percent) 
and the U.K. (8 percent). In 1982, the EC as a whole supplied 41 
percent of Portugal's imports and received 57 percent of its exports. 


Data through November indicated these shares remained constant in 
1983. The EFTA countries. and Spain. provide 11 percent of 





Portuguese imports and receive 15 percent of its exports. Portugal 
grants and receives preferential access in both trading areas. which 
gives EC and EFTA-sourced imports significantly lower import duties 
than those applying to U.S. and other most-favored-nation suppliers. 


Among U.S. exports to Portugal. major manufactured items have 
included: office machinery and data processing equipment. electrical 
equipment. aircraft (plus parts and accessories). pharmaceuticals and 
materials for the plastics industry. Industrial coal is also 
becoming an increasingly important export. Agricultural products. 
which accounted for roughly 60 percent of U.S. exports to Portugal in 
1983, consisted largely of feedgrains. oilseeds. and wheat. CCC 
credits under the FY 1984 program had reached $386 million by January 
1984. CCC programs have helped U.S. suppliers to meet about one-half 
of Portugal’s imported food requirements. 


Prospects for 1984: With total imports expected to decline and the 
dollar at record levels. U.S. exporters face difficulty in 
maintaining. much less increasing. sales to Portugal. The best sales 
opportunities are likely to be in food and agricultural products. 
high technology items. computers and peripherals. telecommunications. 
and power generation equipment. With the signing of a fisheries 
agreement with Portugal early in 1984, sales of U.S. wet salted cod 
are expected to increase. In the longer term. Portugal’s planned 
entry into the European Community may provide opportunities for new 
machinery and data processing equipment. as Portuguese firms 
modernize to face more foreign competition. 


Despite the downturn in government spending. investment plans stil! 
hold considerable prospects for U.S. involvement. The national 
electric company is expected to announce plans in 1984 to build four 
to six nuclear power plants over the next 20 years. There are good 
possibilities for further development of geothermal resources for 
electric power in the Azores. The government is completing a study 
in preparation for the expected decision to purchase Portugal's first 
digital telephone exchange. Airports at Porto and Faro are to be 
expanded and TAP may be in the market later in the year for new 
widebodies. A new coal port is to be begun at the Sines industrial 
complex 80 miles south of Lisbon. It will serve a soon-to- 
be-completed electric power plant and become the transshipment point 
for coal destined for other parts of the country. This port will 
require $30-40 million in coal handling equipment. for which an 
international tender is expected in early 1984. There are also plans 
to build a new container terminal in Lisbon and develop a copper mine 
and smelter in the South of Portugal. 





Coal itself deserves special mention. To reduce the nation’s total 
dependence on imported petroleum, the government is switching from 
fuel oil to coal for electric power generation. From 1985-1989, 1200 
MW of coal-fired electric power is expected to come on stream. The 
government plans to build another large coal-fired plant in the north 
of Portugal by 1991. The U.S. thus far has been Portugal's principal 
supplier of coal. Energy conservation is also high on the 
government's agenda. A $30 million World Bank loan has been obtained 
to study ways to improve energy efficiency by industry. and to 
finance the purchase of equipment necessary to make plants more 
efficient. 


U.S. firms interested in the Portuguese market will continue to face 
keen competition from Western European suppliers who are already well 
established. The availability of external financing is a critical 
factor in contract awards. Another important factor is the formation 
of enduring relationships (e.g. through joint ventures or licensing 
arrangements) particularly where this involves importing new 
technology and the creation of joint venture labor-intensive domestic 
manufacturing operations. Government tenders are generally 
restricted to qualified Portuguese construction companies. 

Por tuguese/foreign partnerships owned 60% by Portuguese nationals and 
with Portuguese majority management are considered Portuguese. 


Export-Import Bank programs should help U.S. suppliers to compete 
with third-country exporters. Investment credit and insurance 
programs through the U.S. Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
(OPIC) in Portugal also facilitate U.S. exports. U.S. suppliers 
interested in selling to Portugal are encouraged to contact the 
organizations listed at the end of this report. 


Foreign Investment: Welcome 


Portugal’s relative political stability. investment incentives, 
favorable wage rates. adaptable work force. climate and geographical 
location, as well as approaching entry into the EC, act as a stimulus 
to foreign investment. Portugal's Foreign Investment Code permits 
direct foreign investment in all sectors except those explicitly 
reserved to the State by law. including mass transit. post and 
telecommunications, scheduled air and rail service and electricity. 
Other sectors such as steel making. petroleum refining. basic 
chemicals, and the arms industry are open to private joint ventures 
with public enterprise participation. The Code contains liberal 
profit remittance regulations and allows foreign firms access to tax 
incentives available to national companies. Additional incentives 
may be negotiated on a case-by-case basis. The Foreign Investment 
Institute (IIE) is responsible for coordinating the Government's 


response to foreign direct investment and technology transfer 
proposals. 





The Integrated Investment Incentive System (SI1I1). initiated in June 
1980, is also available to foreign investors. Projects seeking to 
qualify for fiscal and financial incentives are appraised according 
to economic productivity and sectoral and regional priority. One 
regional priority is the Sines Industrial Development Zone. created 
seven years ago and located about 90 kilometers from Lisbon. Major 
petro-chemical projects are in operation and others are planned. 
Sines also boasts a deepwater harbor able to handle large crude 
carriers and other vessels. The Portuguese Government remains 
interested in bringing new industries to Sines. 


According to the Foreign Investment Institute. investment inflows 
reached 18.5 billion escudos (about $167 million) in 1983. compared 
to inflows of 11.2 billion escudos (about $140 million) in 1982. 
France (first. with 20 percent of the total). the U.K.. and West 
Germany all placed ahead of the U.S. in investment inflows. as the 
share of EC investment rose dramatically -- from 26 percent of 
inflows in 1982 to 52 percent in 1983. 


In 1982. the U.S. led in inflows (23 percent of the total). followed 
by Spain (15 percent). and France (9 percent). Overall on a stock 
basis. France remains Portugal's largest foreign investor followed by 


the U.K.. West Germany. and the U.S. At the end of 1983. total U.S. 
investment in Portugal was estimated by the Foreign Investment 
Institute at about $450 million. 


In 1983, banking (including other financial and monetary 
institutions) received the largest share of investment inflows (22 
percent). followed by the metallurgical industry and commerce (each 
with 9 percent). hotels and services (each with 7 percent). In 1982. 
manufacturing (including machinery and transport equipment) received 
the largest share (27 percent). followed by commerce (17.5 percent) 
and restaurants and hotels (11 percent). 


Organizations with further information on exporting to Portugal: 


Office of Non-EC Europe - Portugal 
ITA/I1EP. Room 3411 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 


Export-Import Bank of the United States 
811 Vermont Ave.. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20571 





Foreign Credit Insurance Association 
One World Trade Center, 9th Floor 
New York. N.Y. 10048 


Commercial Attache 

American Embassy 

Avenida das Forcas Armadas 

1600 Lisboa Codex (or: APO N.Y. 09678. if writing 
from the U.S.) 


Instituto de Investimento Estrangeiro 
(Foreign Investment Institute) 

Av. da Liberdade, 258-4°. 

1200 Lisboa. Portugal 


Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
1129 20th St.. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20527 


American Chamber of Commerce in Portugal 
Rua D. Estefania, 155-5°. E 
1000 Lisboa, Portugal 


Portugal -—- U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
5 West 45th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 


% U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1984-421-007:614 





Looking for 
an overseas 
BUYER? AGENT? 
DISTRIBUTOR? 


To receive a free 
Trade Lists index 


Find one or find out about 


the full range of Com- 


\ 
in the New | merce export aid 


products, write 


Commerce to Commerce in 
Depar tment ‘ CW Washington, D.C. or 


contact your nearest 


Trade L ist Commerce district office. 
for The Washington address is: 


Computer. Ss and U.S. Department of Commerce, 


a International Trade Administration, 
Peripherals Trade Lists, Room 1324, 
: Washington,D.C. 20230. 


Trade Lists: The indispensible overseas marketing tool 
Trade Lists: Names and addresses of overseas buyers, agents, distributors 
Trade Lists: Names provided by U.S. Government foreign commercial officers 


Ask about some of the other Commerce export aid products such as credit reports on 
overseas companies, foreign market research surveys, agent searches and computer database 
retrievals. 





WHO, ME? EXPORT? 


YES, YOU! 


You don’t have to be a big corporation to sell your 
products overseas. If you’ve been successful in 
the domestic market, chances are good you could 
do well in the world markets—and reap the profits. 


BUT HOW DO | START? 


That’s a good question. We have a 

handy, step-by-step guide book with the 

answers. Just send us the coupon below, 
and we’ll show you how to begin. 


WHY DOES THE GOVERNMENT 
WANT TO HELP ME? 


Exporting means greater profits and 
increased company growth for American 
businesses—your business. It also 
creates jobs for Americans, contributes 
to a healthier economy, and strengthens 
our international trade position. 
Exporting is not only good for you—it’s 
good for America. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
A BASIC GUIDE 
TO EXPORTING TODAY! 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ADMINISTRATION 


SSSHSSHSSHSHSSHSHHSSHHSHSHEHSHSHHSHHHHHSSHSHHEHSHSHSHSHSHHHHHEHSSHHHHHSHHHSHSSHSHSHHSHHHHHHSHHSHHSHHHSHSHSHHSSHSHHSSHSESHESSSSHSHESSHESSEHEHSESESSSSESSSESESESES 


ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 


Send copies of A BASIC GUIDE TO 
EXPORTING at $6.50 

SN 003-009-00349-1 

Enclosed is $ _O check, 

O money order, or charge to my 

Deposit Account No. 


eek tL) 


Order No. 


VISA® 





Name—First, Last 


Company name or additional address line 
Street address 


City iF State 


(or Country) 
a et ae ee 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 


Credit Cards Orders Only 
Total charges $ 


Credit 
Card No. 


___—s*éF ill in the boxes below. 


Expiration Date FIER 


Month/Year For Office Use Only 


Quantity Charges 
Enclosed 
To be mailed 
Subscriptions 
Postage 
Foreign handling 
MMOB 


OPNR 
ZIP Code 


UPNS 
Discount 
Retund 











